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“MRS JONES - HUSBAND, 
CATCHES COLD 


— thanks 
to Mrs Jones... 


and POTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTILLES. She sees that 
when ‘colds are about’ he is 
never without the handy tin. 
Wonderful for warding off 
cold-infection, influenza. Ex- 
cellent for head colds, 
bronchitis catarrh, hay fever, 


es etc. In short supply but well 
worth seeking. 1/3 a tin. 
POTTER & CLARKE Ltd., ARTILLERY LANE, E.1 
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SWIFT AND STELLA C. E. Lawrence 
seer eae A theory about Swift and Esther Johnson 
(2m, 1w) 1s net | 
F FE M | N | N E | COMING OF FAIR ANNIE G. Price | 
A mother’s jealousy in a medieval castle 
5 (2m, 2w) 1s net 
H Y G | E N THE MASTER BUILDER H. Ibsen 
A highly-wrought psychological drama | 
(4m, 3w) 3s net 
An interesting and iniormative little book: ONLY YESTERDAY Adtian Brunelonl 
let entitled ‘‘ HYGIENE far WOMEN ”’, has Changing social relations on the ‘home 
been specially written by Nurse Drew, (een oe Seca 
dealing with the subject of feminine hygiene. 
Ask your Chemist for a czpy, or if you prefer A GUILTY PASSION F. Sladen-Smith 
: ; “ Shattered romance of a tourist with an 
j send 3d. in stamps direci to Stress: 
NURSE F>REW (2m, 1w) 1s net 
414, Victoria House, Southampton R 
| tora WCI Pee OM) THE PROOF James Lansdale Hodson 
ondon, YY.C. a 1 A personal view of colliery working 
| conditions in the ‘‘ nineties’’ 
(6m, 2w) 1s net 
Order from your bookseller. Any orders to the 
publisher must include postage charges. _ 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 
Parkside Works Edinburgh 9 


NAVIGATION ON THE ROAD? 


When the Queen Mary enters a busy 
port, she and all the other vessels 
obey the recognized lights and signals 
on which safe navigation depends. 


We, too, obey lights and signals — 
and rely on them for safety — when 
we drive or ride or walk on the roads. 


We are, in fact, “‘road navigators.” 
Modern traffic simply could not work 
without a set of rules which we all 
accept. 

Why, then, are there still accidents 
— far too many ? 

Partly because we don’t all know 
and understand the rules and prin- 
ciples of Road Navigation. And even 


s 


if we know them, we forget or ignore 
them. And partly because some of 
us don’t yet realize that the rules 
apply to everyone — walkers as well 
as cyclists and drivers. Any of us can’ 
cause an accident in which we or 
other people get killed or maimed. 


If we all understood the principles 
of good Road Navigation (based on 
the Highway Code) and obeyed them 
all the time, traffic would flow faster 
and more smoothly. We should all 
get about more easily and, above all, 
more safely. By learning to be skilful 
Road Navigators, we can help our- 
selves and everyone else to get home 
safe and sound. 


GET HOME SAFE AND SOUND 


(ssued by the Ministry vf Transport 
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O BE SURE OF THE BEST 


Pen 4 Rerueker THE NAME... 


CORVBA 


JAMAICA RUM: 


A choice of two kinds — Extra light (dry) or de luxe dark 


is Genuine Jamaica 
Rum, aged, blended 
= and bottled in the ~ 
> Island of Jamaica s 
under Government 
supervision. 
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Anna the provocative drama of Negro life, opened at His 

Majest Theatre on 29th October, too late for review in this issue 

unique feature is that the complete Broadway company has come 

for the London production. In this picture is seen Hilda Simms, as she 
ears in the title role. 
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IME for bed is time for sleep. 
But be sure that it is sleep of 
the right kind—sound, peace- 


’ 


ful and fully restorative. 


A cup of delicious ‘‘Ovaltine” at bedtime 
will help to give you the right kind of sleep. 
Its soothing influence does much to induce 
sleep and it provides concentrated easily 
digestible nutriment to restore the nerves 
and rebuild strength and energy. 


You will awake with a new sense of 
buoyancy—cheerful and confident-—after 
your ‘‘Ovaltine” skeep. ‘‘ Ovaltine” ‘is 
everywhere acknowledged to be the 
world’s most popular night-cap. 


Prices in 
Gt. Britain and 
N. Ireland 
2/4 and 4|- 
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ROM all accounts the Old Vic Theatre 

Company will open their fourth season of 
repertory at the New on 4th November 
with a delightfully spirited production of 
The Taming of the Shrew. After its first 
performance at the Edinburgh Festival, The 
Shrew recently played in Brussels at the 
invitation of the Belgian Government and 
was honoured by a visit from His Highness, 
the Prince Regent. Trevor Howard and 
Patricia Burke are the Petruchio and Kath- 
arina. Richard II, following its great 
success last season, will be revived on 17th 
November, when Alec Guinness will again 
appear as King Richard, with Mark Dignam 
as John of Gaunt and Harry Andrews as 
Bolingbroke. Another interesting Old Vic 
first night of the season will be 3rd Decem- 
ber when Saint Joan takes the boards, with 
Celia Johnson as Joan, Alec Guinness as the 
Dauphin, Trevor Howard as Dunois, Ber- 
nard Miles as De Baudricourt and the 
Inquisitor, Mark Dignam as Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais, Harry Andrews as War- 
wick and Peter Copley as Brother Martin. 

A most interesting 1947-48 season is also 
being launched at Covent Garden. The 
opening opera, Rigoletto (in English) is note- 
worthy for the inclusion of Silveri, the 
Italian baritone, in the name part, and Elda 
Ribetti, who will sing Gilda. Britten’s Peter 
Grimes will be the second new production, 
on 6th November, and this will be the first 
time that this opera has been heard with a 
full orchestra in the country of its birth. 
After Christmas, Wagner will make a re- 
appearance at the Opera House, when 
Meistersinger, Walkure, and Tristan and 
Isolde will be presented. The famous singer 
Kirsten Flagstad is to be the Isolde and 


PERIOD 
and 
MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White ¢ Sons 


Edited by Frances Stephens — 


Over the Footlights 


Brunhilde. Tyvistan and Isolde will be sung 
in German, though normally, of course; it is 
the declared policy at Covent Garden to per- 
form opera in the English language. 

As mentioned elsewhere, Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet will open their season at Covent 
Garden on 12th November. On 18th Novem- 
ber Ninette de Valois’ ballet Checkmate will 
be revived and on 26th November Massine’s 
La Fille de Madame Angot. The Christmas 
ballet will be The Sleeping Beauty, and 
Helpmann’s Adam Zero will also be revived 
in December, and later on The Wanderer 
and Job. Robert Helpmann will appear with 
the company as guest artist, notably in 
Hamlet and Miracle in the Gorbals and 
later in Giselle. 

There has recently been formed The 
Ballets Neégres Society, inspired by the 
unique work of Berto Pasuka and his com- 
pany. Sir Hubert Young, KCMG, DSO, is 
chairman, and Dame Sybil Thorndike, vice- 
chairman. The aim is to provide a perma- 
nent organisation which will be responsible 
for the production on a non-profit-making 
basis of Negro ballet, Negro theatrical art, 
and Negro music and drama. The Society 
is appealing for donations tor the inaugura- 
tion fund of £2,000, and cheques, crossed 
“a/c Ballet Négres Society’’ should be sent 
to the Society’s bankers, Messrs. Coutts & 
Co., 16 Cavendish Square, W1. | 

New plays expected shortly include Ralph 
Lynn and Robertson Hare in Outrageous 
Fortune, a new farce by Ben Travers, which 
reopens the Winter Garden Theatre on 13th 
November, and Firth Shephard’s new pro- 
ductions, Canaries Sometimes Sing and 
Honour and Obey, on 18th and 19th Novem- 
ber. The former will be presented at the 
Garrick Theatre. HS. 
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EMBROIDERY 


“Cupid and Mars’—Ar7ts, 30th September. 

“The Long Shadow’’—Torch, 30th September. 

“The Raven’’—Boltons, 1st October. 

“You Never Can Tell” — Wyndham’s, 3rd 
October. 

“Operation Olive Branch’’—Rudolf Steiner, 
7th October. 

“The Dubarry”—Princes, 8th October. 


“The Man In The Street’”’—St. James’s, 9th 
October. 


“Dark Summer’’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 17th 
October. 


“Cupid and Mars”. 


HIEF impression left by this riotous 

comedy by Rodney Ackland and Robert 
G. Newton was that it had been produced 
two or three years too late. 

Cupid And Mars, which goes to show how 
in time of war even the most circumspect of 
matrons are liable to fall victims to the 
shafts of Eros, is of the While the Sun Shines 
genre, though somewhat more rough and 
ready in its humour. 

The company was equal to the play even 
when it descended into unashamed farce. We 
particularly liked. Susan Richmond’s com- 
mon sense elderly spinster, and Mona Wash- 
bourne’s fluttering middle-aged side-stepping 
with a Pole whom we do not see. Helen 
Haye and Viola Lyel are others who entered 
into the spirit of the piece. Among the 
actors, Clive Morton made a convincing 
figure of Charles Poulter, who ventured so 


naively into the unaccustomed portals of a 
night club. " Bees F.S. 

“Cupid and Mars’’ was followed on 30th 
October by a revival of Somerset Maugham’ s 
““ Smith,’’ produced by Peter Powell. 


“The Long Shadow” 


of ENNIFER Sounes and Anthony Spring 

Rice have been unable to find a new play 
ef equal quality to follow the translation 
from Sudermann with which they opened 
their season. The Long Shadow by Malcolm 
Stewart, described as a’ ‘‘ psychological 
thriller,’’ cannot be said to thrill. It offers 
a sympathetic presentation of a murderess 
and achieves an oddly uncanny effect at 
certain moments, but for most of its course 
it is just able to hold attention and nag at 
the critical faculties. 

Patricia Jessel gives to the lady with a 
homicidal bias an admirable air of pious 
austerity which well supports some of the 
speeches which she has to make and would 
have posed an awkward problem in ethics to 
us if we had been able to take the play 
seriously. Kathleen Michael has to support 
one of those characters whose speeches and 
actions are at variance with the qualities 
with which they are endowed in the dialogue 
and her performance here, compared with 
her performance in the earlier Sudermann 
production, points to the importance of the 
author’s work to the player. ; 

With this fact in mind, we look forward 
with pleasurable anticipation to the forth- 
coming production of Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck in a new English version by Lance 


Sieveking. H.G.M. 
“ One, 
Two, 
Three” 


Binnie Hale as Little 
Sister and Sonnie Hale as 
Little Father in an amus- 
ing sketch entitled 
‘Three’s a Crowd.” 


The new Binnie-Sonnie 
Hale revue at the Duke of 
York’s gives the talented 
brother-sister team many 
opportunities for display- 
ing their wit and versa- 
tility. 


(Picture by 
Houston-Rogers) 


“The Raven” 


O call a play about Edgar Allan Poe The 

Raven is commonplace, and the author, 
Joe Bates Smith, has cabled from America 
instructions that future presentations shall 
be entitled Arrow in the Sun. 


Whatever title be applied, the play, as it 
now stands, purports to trace in four scenes 
the course of the two most significant and 
eventful years in Poe’s life; and succeeds in 
presenting a memorable portrait of his child- 
wife, aptly named Virginia. Once again, the 
sheer impossibility of putting genius on the 
stage gives the lead to a kind of algebraic 
symbol. Yet Richard Longman does all that 
can be expected, recognising this funda- 
mental difficulty with the part, and it is not 
hard to take the genius, which alone explains 
or excuses Poe’s conduct, for granted. We 
have our programme and the make-up 
achieves an astonishing likeness to extant 
portraits. 


Fame apart, the central figure in the play 
is the innocent Virginia, the original ‘‘Anna- 
bel Lee.’” Whether it be the reward of long 
search or sheer good fortune, the manage- 
ment and supporters must be felicitated 
upon the casting of this part. Hilda Schroder 
succeeds better than one would dare to hope 
or wish in revealing the creature of tender 
innocence and happy grace who inspired a 
rare, immaculate and abiding passion in the 
unhappy and erratic Poe. 


The play’s supreme moment is the read- 
ing of ‘‘Annabel Lee.’’ Poe is in the throes 
of composition and Virginia, already in a 
consumption, begs him to read what he has 
written. He reads to her the first two 
stanzas and she is delighted with them but 
he refuses to read further. He is called 
away and Virginia picks up the paper and 
we have the exquisitely poignant situation 
in which this tender and affectionate child 
reads of her own death as an event already 
past. It is a criticism of the writing that 
the play does not explicitly tell us this and 
it is a tribute to the acting that, even if 
memory of the poem failed, we should know 
it. 

That unflinching guardian of secrets, Mrs. 
Clemm, is portrayed by Nell Carter in a 
beautifully controlled and convincing per- 
formance. Throughout, the qualities of 

style and finish usual at this theatre are 
well maintained. H.G.M. 


“You Never Can Tell” 
mus most uncomplicated of Shaw’s plays, 
a pale imitation of Wilde, is skilfully 
revived at Wyndham’s and provides light- 
hearted entertainment for those who do not 
expect a Pygmalion or The Doctor's 
Dilemma. 
Quite a number of talented actors adorn 
the cast though the men shine more than 
the women. James Donald delighted as the 
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BERYL KAYE 


who scored a big hit as Susan Mahoney, the little 
dumb girl in Emile Littler’s presentation of the 
American musical success, Finian’s Rainbow, at the 
Palace, which was produced too late fo, review in 
(Portrait by Denis de Marney) 


this issue. 


JAMES BAILEY 
the clever young designer, who is responsible for 
the decor of Rigoletto, produced at Covent Garden 
on 31st October. Though still only in his early 20’s, 
he has already achieved success for his decor of 
Manon and of Giselle. The latter will open the 
ballet season at Covent Garden on 12th November. 


(Portrait by F. Goodman) 


“ five-shilling ”’ 
outruns his patients, and Harcourt Williams 
gives a delightfully human cameo as the old 
waiter of rare intelligence who knows his 


dentist whose volubility 


place. Francis Lister demonstrates once 
again how very much at home he is as an 
elderly gentleman and encompasses Fergus 
Crampton’s explosiveness without exaggera- 
tion. Other convincing perforrfiances were 
given by Ernest Thesiger as the dry-as-dust 
family solicitor and D. A. Clarke-Smith as 
the barrister. 

' David Peel and Brenda Bruce excel as the 
uninhibited brother and sister, examples of a 
surprisingly modern type to have met with 
in the ‘nineties. 
very lovely as Gloria, the elder sister, though 
the warmth of her personality was slow to 
iget over. There remains Jane Henderson’s 
Mrs. Clandon, Shaw’s idea of emancipated 
womanhood, a rendering that might have 
achieved more punch. The decor and .cos- 
tumes are most attractive, and Peter_Ash- 
more’s direction slick and uncompromising. 


BS: 


“ Operation Olive Branch ” 


PPHEATRE Workshop Players deserve 

praise for a lively and up-to-date render- 
ing of Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, freely 
adapted by Ewan MacColl. Here is a play 
that should be frequently revived. It is one 
of those masterpieces with which, even if we 
come to them as strangers, we feel imme- 
diately at home. The story of how the 
women of Athens worked for Peace by the 
denial of conjugal rights pending the con- 


Rosamund John looked | 


(Left): IRENE MANNING 


the lovely American actress who is appearing in the 

title role of the revival of The Dubarry at Princes 

Theatre. Miss Manning sings delightfully in the 
part made famous by the late Anny Ahlers. 


clusion of hostilities contains many a plea 
for Peace, many a farcical situation, many 
a dramatic conflict, and many a touch of 
poetry. Very few playwrights in the last 
2,000 years have achieved such all-round 
success in one work. 

The present production’s chief excellence 
is its team work, which is very admirable. 
Not only do the players act so that the effect 
achieved is greater than the sum total of 
individual performances, but they are also 
responsible, under their producer, Joan 
Littlewood, for the lighting, scenery and 
costumes, which are also their own work. It 
may be that excessive love of Greek drama 
leads to pedantry, but certainly the intro- 
duction of such Roman names as Venus ‘fand 
Mars in an adaptation of a work of Aristo- 
phanes, however free, would be hard to 
defend. Nor did the Athenians know a 
Senate. These are small points and are not 
meant to belittle a fine general achievement. 

H.G.M. 


“The Dubarry” 


KVERYTHING has been done to make 

this revival as lavish a musical as any in 
town, but it does not hold the same fascina- 
tion for those who saw the original produc- 
tion some fifteen years ago when Anny 
Ahlers took London by storm. However, 
the younger generation may react differ- 
ently, though here again fashions in musical 
plays have changed out of all recognition in 
the last ten years, and The Dubarry, for all 
its romance and charming music, is not of 
the generation that produced Oklahoma! and 
Annie Get Your Gun. 

Irene Manning has beauty and a lovely 
voice, but at no time does she achieve the 
gay abandon that was the hall-mark of Miss 
Ahlers’ performance. John Hendrik was 
disappointing as René, both as to voice and 
acting. Jerry Verno extracted every ounce 
of humour from the part of the Marquis de 
la Marche and Phyllis Baker was a lively 
Margot. 

What remains in the memory is the 
Madame Sauterelle of Ada Reeve, a grand 
piece of full-blooded acting. Frank Leigh- 
ton’s Louis XV, too, was both graceful and 
gracious and he wore his finery with an air. 
In the ballets, Sonya Hana and Norman 
Thomson particularly shone. BSy 


“The Man in the Street” 


mus, the first play of the British Theatre 

Group, has a workable idea behind it, 
but somewhere en route falls between two 
stools. The author, Geoffrey Kerr, who 


undoubtedly intended that his play should 
be a comedy with a touch of seriousness, 
makes the mistake of allowing his theme to 
descend to farce incorporating an indigest- 
ible portion of uplift. 

The play tells the story of a harmless little 
bank clerk who is chosen by a Press Lord as 
the typical ‘‘ Man in the Street.’’ Thus as 
a newspaper publicity stunt he and his wife 
and mother-in-law are given a grand week in 
a luxurious West End hotel, every moment 
of which the hero hates. The culmination 
comes when he meets an old school friend, 
gets very drunk and, aided by an exotic 
young BBC announcer who is about to leave 
that august body, puts over a broadcast de- 
bunking everything from the BBC and the 
press to the lot of harmless bank clerks. This 
latter, of course, is puré farce because even 
if the little man had been allowed to broad- 
cast at all, drunk as he was, the BBC offi- 
cials would have taken him off the air after 
the first sentence. 

Bobby Howes is Harry Smith, the Man in 
the Street, and brings his unique naive 
charm to the part. He is well supported by 
Helen Christie as his ambitious young wife, 
Beryl Measor as his interfering mother-in- 
law, and Mary Martlew as the glamorous 
wife of the Press Lord, Sir Edward Hark- 
along, the latter played by Lloyd Pearson, 
who with Kynaston Reeves and Desmond 
Keith, brings verve and much humour to the 
situation. : 


“Dark Summer” 


| & it a sign of the times that voluntary 

renunciation should be the theme of an 
unusually moving play by a new author? 
Young Stephen Hadow has been invalided 


out of the Navy and suffers temporary blind- _ 


ness which has not yet been removed by 
operations. He lives with his mother, a 
religious woman whose jealous care is con- 
cealed under a curiously detached manner. 
The provincial home also shelters a foolish 
spinster of uncertain age and _ limited 
resources, and a Viennese Jewess, formerly 
an experimental chemist, but now, after 
much persecution, Mrs. Hadow’s cook- 
general. Stephen is engaged to marry Judy 
Van Haan, a pretty young cosmopolite with 
whom he once enjoyed a hectic leave in 
Cairo. When the play opens she is immi- 
nently expected and Stephen is nervous, 
irritable and full of misgiving, for he fears 
that Judy’s affection will be unequal to the 
bleak future if his blindness becomes per- 
manent. During their separation, his letters 
to her have been written by Gisela Wald- 
stein, the cook, who has also read to him 
Judy’s replies. On arrival, Judy, a very 
lively, frank and attractive girl, takes her 
position in the household for granted and 
tactfully ignores her fiancé’s disability and 
consequent moodiness. She is anxious to 


(Continued on page 12) 


as 2 yy 
RUTH DRAPER 
the famous American diseuse, who comes to. the 
Criterion Theatre on 10th November for a four 
weeks’ season. The picture shows her in her flat 
in New York standing by an impression of herself 

~by John Sargent. s 


A. E. MATTHEWS 


who gives the performarice of his career as the 

delightfully absent-minded Lord Lister in The 

Chiltern Hundreds, William Douglas Home’s amus- 
ing comedy at the Vaudeville. 


(Picture by Denis de Marney) 


Broadway—Crities and Casts 


AN 
COSTS OF 
CENSURE ‘FOR THE CRITICS 


The author of this provocative article 
as he appeared with his wife, Pamela 
Kellino, in the play Bathsheba. 


WY HEN Maxwell Anderson’s play Truck- 
line Cafe, opened on Broadway in 
February 1946, the virulence with which it 
was torn apart by the critics seemed to the 
author and his friends to be quite uncalled 
for. The reviews were bespattered with such 
phrases as ‘‘cheap and _ shoddy,’ ‘a 
scrambled piece of theatricalism,’’ ‘‘trash 
rather than truth,’’ ‘‘hopelessly jumbled.’’ 
The friends of Anderson made theatrical 
history by placing advertisements in the 
newspapers, challenging the critics’ verdict. 
The Playwrights’ Company, a half-dozen of 
Broadway’s most respected and_ successful 
playwrights, who generally presented Ander- 
son’s plays, opened the campaign. 

««, . In our opinion,’’ the advertisement 
stated, “‘ the reviews of Truckline Cafe did 
Mr. Anderson a grave injustice, and many of 
them were characterised by an intemperance 
and a vindictiveness that were unwarranted, 


INTERESTING FIRST HAND ACCOUNT OF THE ASTRONOMICAL 
PLAY PRODUCING 


IN NEW YORK, WITH A WORD OF 


by James Mason 
FAMOUS ACTOR AND FILM STAR 


_undignified and a violation of decent critical 


10 


a? 


standards... 

Mr. Anderson threw in an advertisement 
of his own. ‘Tt never comes gracefully 
from a playwright to defend his own work 
...’ it began. With a becoming modesty 
he defended his attitude rather than the play 
itself and then slugged the offenders with 
these well-chosen words: ‘‘ There are still a 
few critics who know their job and respect 
it, but of late years, all plays are passed on 
largely by a sort of Jukes family of journa- 
lism who bring to the theatre nothing but 
their own hopelessness, recklessness and 
despair... * 

In a third advertisement the management 
announced that they were about to close the 
production, aired their opinion of the critics’ 
qualifications and Mr. Anderson’s, and 
closed with the lament: ‘‘If a dramatic 
standard which excludes just about every- 
thing except neatness and belly-laughs, and 
which takes no cognizance of what a play 
tries to say should become the rule of our 
stage, then the best playwrights will con- 
tinue to be driven from our stage, and the 
resultant impoverishment of our theatre will 
be the responsibility of all of us who allow 
the critics to have their way unchallenged.” 

To. those unfamiliar with the conditions 
prevailing on Broadway such a controversy 
seemed to lack dignity, It was true that the 
critics were a virulent bunch, but elsewhere 
than on Broadway a manager could always 
nurse his play for a while and give the public 
a chance to reverse the critics’ judgment. 

So why the brawl. Why were the critics 
balled out for performing their proper func- 
tion? 

But it became increasingly clear that in 
New York nursing was no good. 

Shortly after Truckline Cafe, the play- 
wrights Ben Hecht and Charles McArthur 
found themselves with a similar baby on 
their hands. They tried to counteract the 
critics’ vituperation with an energetic radio 
campaign. Other doomed  impresarios 
invited patrons to ask for their money back 
if they were not satisfied at the end of the 
show, or even after the first act. But none 
devised a satisfactory scheme for putting 
off the evil day. 

The controversy has now lost some of its 
force. Actors, playwrights and producers 
smarting from their wisecracks, continue to 
regard the Critics’ Circle as an unseemly 
gang of nine elderly sadists, drunk with 

( Continued on page 34) 


Whispers from the Wings 


OR playgoers there seems to be an irre- 

sistible attraction about the partnership 
of leading players who happen to be married 
in private life. Today the Cassons — Sir 
Lewis Casson and Dame Sybil Thorndike— 
are easily the most distinguished and res- 
pected married couple on the boards of the 
British stage, but they were preceded by 
other great teams whose cherished names 
have helped to make theatre history. 


The Kendals so completely won the con- 
fidence of the playgoing public that Victor- 
ians always felt it safe to go to the theatre 
when Madge Robertson and her husband 
appeared. They were a respectable married 
pair and could be relied upon to present 
good wholesome dranfa that would in no 
way shock their patrons’ susceptibilities or 
make them wish they had left the children 
at home. The Bancrofts were equally popu- 
lar, and at a later date other memorable 
man-and-wife partnerships were formed by 
Fred Terry and Julia Neilson, Charles 
Wyndham and Mary Moore, Oscar Asche 
and Lily Brayton, Graham Browne and 
Marie Tempest, Herbert Marshall and Edna 
Best, Sacha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps, 
Jack Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge, Cyril 
Ritchard and Madge Elliott, and Alfred 
Lunt and Lynne Fontanne. In each of these 
admirable artistic alliances the public seems 
to have derived an added pleasure from the 
fact that the star actor and his leading lady 
were man and wife, playing opposite each 
other in private as well as professional life. 


Sybil Thorndike, whose sensitive perfor- 
mance as the Professor’s wife in The Linden 
Tree at the Duchess will recruit even more 
new admirers, is overjoyed to be playing her 
husband’s wife on the stage once again. 
“Tt is an advantage,’’ she says, ‘‘ for man 
and wife to act together. But theatrically 
speaking, it is even more important for them 
to be artistically in tune than happily mar- 
ried. Frequently we have seen brilliant per- 
formances by actors who hate each other 
off-stage, yet as artists see eye to eye and 
have a gift of working together. Happily 
mated couples, of course, are bound to bene- 
fit by their mutual sympathy and under- 
standing when called upon to play together 
on the stage. So many acrobats and trapeze 
artists are man and wife and in their parti- 
cular line of entertainment it is most essen- 
tial for one to know almost instinctively 
what the other is thinking. They are an 
example of two minds working as one. 


‘‘My husband has taught me more about 
the theatre than anyone else I have encoun- 
tered in my professional career. He looks at 
something larger than personal success. ‘The 
Thing’ matters with Lewis, the success of 
the production as a whole, and not the 
jaurels that are earned by individual players. 
Naturally he inspires members of the com- 


By 
LOOKER, ON 


Houston-Rogers 
DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE. 


pany to concentrate upon team-work rather 
than individual glorification. 

‘“T gain enormous satisfaction from play- 
ing in J. B. Priestley’s The Linden Tree be- 
cause my husband’s part of the Professor 
says something we both want said. I am 
delighted to be in a play which delivers so, 
encouraging a message. It shows the way 
that England should, and can, go and makes 
it clear that we are doing a wonderful thing, 
even if not in a wonderful wa 

“We are in the throes of a bloodless 
revolution, every bit as far-reaching as the’ 
Russian Revolution, but being English, we 
have accomplished it without secret police 
and with so little fuss that people don’t 
really know it is happening. The character 
played by my husband teaches liberation,’ 
stressing the truth that education does not 
exist to turn out utilitarian robots, but for 
the development of the individual. The 
wife, like so many women today, cannot 
understand his point of view. Her vision is 
not large enough. She can see nothing 
beyond need of rest and change for herself 
and her husband. Her short-sightedness 
blinds her to the great issues at stake. She 
represents the extreme of escapism, which 
must not divert us from our goal. Every, 
atom of energy must be used to attain our 
end, which is the only thing that counts. 

““T feel very strongly about the present 
state of the country, as does my husband, 
so it is a joy to work beside him in a play 
which depicts contemporary conditions, and 
offers some hope for the future — not a 
Utopian vision—but a working plan which 
has every Chance of becoming a glorious 
reality within our own time.’ 


marry Stephen at once without waiting to 
see if his next and final operation will restore 
his sight, for she realises that his willpower 
is being sapped by the kindly, protective 
attentions of Mrs. Hadow and Gisela. Alas, 
the ungallant Stephen, quite unappreciative 
fof her staunch attachment, throws much 
doubt upon her ability to stick it out. Mrs. 
Hadow has formed the opinion that Judy is 
too flighty to make Stephen a good wife, and 
the combined frostiness of mother and son 
force the girl to go away. Now Gisela, State- 
less, friendless, penniless, purposeless and 
ageing, has found happiness in ministering 
to Stephen and in his need for her. He be- 
lieves she is indispensable to him and he 
likes her voice. Before going into hospital 
he asks Gisela to become his wife. Ungallant 
again, he attempts to take certain poison- 
ous tablets to hospital with him and Gisela 
has difficulty in persuading him to leave 
them behind. The operation is successful 
but the plain Giséla does not hold the young 
man to his promise but contrives to restore 
him to the waiting arms of Judy. The story 
is given plausibility by the comments and 
general behaviour of the foolish spinster who 
shares, with Gisela, Mrs. Hadow’s hospi- 
tality, but is concerned to maintain the dis- 
tinction between their relative positions. In 
this character, Nora Nicholson brings much 
joy to the audience. The central character, 
Stephen, is a mere effigy to which Gisela, 
Mrs. Hadow and Judy address themselves. 


Dan Cunningham does all that is required 
but no actor could make Stephen likeable. 

I suspect the author is a woman, the 
female characters are so very well drawn but 
the solitary male is hardly more than _half- 
drawn. The principal character is Gisela, 
whose renunciation brings the happy ending. 
Joan Miller does not spare herself in this 
part and a very moving performance results. 
Jean Cadell gives Mrs. Hadow a firm but so 
gracious outline that one is filled with 
admiration in spite of not really liking the 
character very much. Annabel Maule is so 
vital, amusing and appealing as Judy that it 
seems a pity she is off the stage for so long. 

It will be strange if Mr. (or Miss) Wyn- 
yard Browne’s Dark Summer does not settle 
in the West End until the light evenings 
return. H.G.M. 


FP RODUCTIONS which will be reviewed 

in our next issue include All Over The 
Town (Playhouse, 21st October); Tom 
Arnold’s Stars On Ice (Stoll, 22nd October); 
Starlight Roof (Hippodrome, 24th October), 
and Smith (Arts, 30th October). Through 
unforeseen circumstances the review of Joan 
Temple’s new play, Deliver My Darling, is 
also carried over. 

The new production of Faust at Sadler’s 
Wells will also be reviewed next month, to- 
gether with Rigoletto. and Peter Grimes 
(Covent Garden) and Don Giovanni (Cam- 
bridge). 
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Phone ; Temple Bar 5568 


Voice from the Radio : In the first open landau will be seated the Fuehrer. 


A scene near the opening of Noel Coward’s latest play. Regulars of the Saloon Bar of ‘“ The Shy Gazelle,” 
a public house, “ situated somewhere between Knightsbridge and Sloane Square,’ hear over the radio the 


plans for Hitler’s victory parade through London ‘The time is November 1940. (L. to R.): Janet Braid 

(Elspeth March), Alma Boughton (Helen Horsey), Mr. Lawrence (George Lane), Doris Shattock (Maureen 

Pryor), Chorley Bannister (Olaf Pooley), Fred Shattock (Bernard Lee), Lyia Vivian (Hazel Terry), Nora 

Shattock (Beatrice Varley), George Bourne (Kenneth More), Mrs. Grainger (Sybil Wise), and Mr. Grainger 
(Trevor Ward). 


eee Inv our eres 


Ay THE ALDWYCH 


during the five years of the Occupation. In 
have given idle speculation to the spite of the limitations of its setting the 


might-have-been if the Germans had success- author has contrived plenty of action and 


fully invaded England in 1940. Noel excitement. He traces the growing resist- 
7 ance of Londoners with a sure touch, leav- 


fo ves er eo P ee ing the impression that this is just how the 
oo Sige : ; Aik tae ge Metropolis would have reacted in the given 
answer it AS, guaranteed to impress with its circumstances, and an illogical feeling of 
clever delineation of the English character. pride that it would have been so. 

The entire action takes place in the Saloon It would seem invidious to select any from 
Bar of a London public house presided over the long cast for special mention, for the 
by landlord Fred Shattock, a splendid type company display a splendid team spirit and, 
of solid Englishman who meets calamity aided by the direction of Alan Webb and 
with an enviable calm. A fascinating num- the author, and in the most authentic sur- 
ber of widely contrasted people visit ‘‘ The roundings provided by G. E. Calthrop’s 
Shy Gazelle’’ and the chief interest of decor, achieve a sense of reality rarely seen 


the play is to observe their varying reactions on the stage. 
PICTURES BY ANGUS ..McBEAN 


OST people at one time or another must 
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Phyllis (Dora Bryan) : It’s no 
good arguing with them, 
look what happened to Mr. 
Roach. 

The flighty young bar- 

maid considers it the 

better part of valour to 

keep away from trouble 

during the early days of 
the Occupation. 


(Right): Bernard Lee as 

Fred Shattock. (Left): 

George Lane as Mr. Law- 
rence. 


Albrecht (Ralph Michael) : 
Heil Hitler! 


George (Kenneth More): That 
places us in an embarrass- 
ing position. 

Albrecht : You are a defeated 
nation. Isn’t that an em- 
barrassing position ? 

The local Nazi chief, 

Richter, finds “‘ The Shy 

Gazelle ’’’ a useful place 

for judging the attitude 

of the English. As yet he 
makes every effort to be 
friendly. (Left): Hazel 

Terry as Lyia Vivian, an 


actress, friend of George 

Bourne, and (right): Olaf 

Pooley as Chorley Ban- 

nister, an _ intellectual, 

who already shows signs 

of becoming a collabora- 
tionist. 


Albrecht: The Fuehrer_ be- 
lieves that Great Britain 
will become reconciled to 
the inevitable. 

The Nazi, who lacks a 

sense of humour, fails to 

observe the growing sense 
of resistance and the 
point of the many humor- 
ous jibes directed at him. 

Only Bannister takes him 

seriously. Behind the bar 

are (left): Beatrice Var- 
ley as Laura Shattock, 
wife of the landlord, and 

Maureen Pryor-as Doris, 

their daughter. 


George: Look at his wrists— 
he’s starved and exhausted. 


The dramatic moment 
after Billy Grainger, son 
of two of Mr. Shattock’s 
customers, collapses after 
his unexpected arrival at 
the pub. He is an escaped 
prisoner of war. (Philip 
Guard as Billy Grainger). 


Dr. Venning.: Is this what 
they did to you last Easter? 


When the doctor insists 
on removing the bandage 
from Billy’s forehead it 
is revealed that he has 
been branded by the Ger- 
mans. George and the 
doctor exchange the 
magic word ‘‘ Dunkirk,”’ 
our first inkling that a 
resistance movement is 
already in the process of 
development. Dr. Ven- 
ning arranges to take 
Billy away for treatment 
and insists that his par- 
ents must as yet know 
nothing of his arrival im 
England. (Michael Kent 
as Dr. Venning). 


Dr. Venning : You remember 
that young friend of mine 
who got burnt in a garage 
fire? 


Doris : Of course. How is he? 
Dr. Venning: Fine. He had 
an operation, you know, 
but he’s out of hospital 
now. He’s got a job driving 
a truck — so don’t be sur- 
prised if he should come 
popping in one of these fine 
days. 
Plastic surgery has re- 
moved the tell-tale marks 
from Billy’s forehead, 
and Dr. Venning gives 
the Shattocks news of 
him which they are quick 
to understand. 


4 If little 
old ’Itler come in ’ere this 
minute, do you know what 
I'd do? 

Lily (Dandy Nichols): Ex- 
actly what I’d do, run like 
hell. 

The Blakes provide an 

unfailing source of amuse- 

ment for the other clients 
in spite of the grimness of 
the situation, now that 
the Germans are bringing 
more pressure to bear in 
face of the growing resis- 
tance of the LEnglisn. 

(Left): William Murray 

as Mr. Williams and 

Sybil Wise and Trevor 

Ward as Mr. and Mrs. 

Grainger. 


Janet : ve been trying for 
centuries to acquire a little 
“ Kultur’? without the 
slightest success. It is so 
discouraging. 

Kurt: German occupation of 
your country cannot fail to 
make an influence on those 
sad circumstances. That 
will be good, will it not? 

Janet Braid, a writer and 

a splendid character, 

seizes every opportunity 

to belittle Richter and 
his creed. On the right is 
her friend, Alma Bough- 
ton (Helen Horsey). To- 
gether they are a formid- 
able pair of patriots. 


Doris: Mum and Dad don't 
know anything about this 
at all. You must know 
something or you couldn't 
have got here. I know that 
people have been coming 
into this’ country for the 
last-six months. 


The Shattocks are over- 
whelmed with joy when 
their missing son, Stevie, 
returns after being 
smuggled in from the 
Continent. The brother 
and sister discover that 
they are both working 
for the underground 
movement and Mrs. Shat- 
tock’s fears are renewed 
again when she realises 
what terrible peril they 
are in. (Alan Badel as 
Stevie.) 


down into the 

cellar and start work. 
By early 1945 the tables 
are turning and a victor- 
ious British army is 
fighting its way back 
through Europe. The 
underground movement 
in London gets ready for 
the great day of libera- 
tion and the group at 
“Thy Shy Gazelle’ hold 
one of their secret meet- 
ings, ignorant of the fact 
that Chorley Bannister is 

an eavesdropper. 


Billy : Here’s hoping. 


The poignant scene some 
time later when Billy 
meets his parents. For 
obvious reasons they 
must pretend they do not 
know each other. 


Mrs. Massiter (Janet — Bar- 
row): Down with Hitler! 


Alma Boughton’s mother, 
a visitor from the coun- 
try, where the occupation 
has been less felt, expres- 
ses her feelings in the bar 
with typical lack of 
caution. 


Doris: I didn’t say anything 
—I didn’t 
When Chorley Bannister 
informs the Nazis about 
activities at ‘‘The Shy 
Gazelle’ Doris Shattock 
is taken away by SS 
Guards for questioning. 
A few days later she is 
brought back to her 
parents horribly maimed 
after torture, and dying. 
To the end no informa- 
tion had been extracted 
from her. 


Fred: You’ve brought your 
German boy friends here 
often enough and I’ve had 
to serve you. But things 
have changed. You don't 


get another drink in this 
house. Get out and stay out. 


With liberation just 
around the corner, Fred 
Shattock refuses to serve 
Gladys Mott (Daphne 
Maddox), expressing his 
disgust at her association 
with the German soldiers. 


ge: We should hate the 
ght of your leaving 
this life smarting under a 
sense of British injustice. 
The dramatic closing 
scene of the play. George 
and Dr. Venning leave 
Richter gagged and 
bound and disguised as a 
member of the British 
underground movement 
at the moment the Nazis 
are battering an entrance. 
Meantime the British 
Army has reached Lon- 
don and it is only a 
matter of time before the 
Germans acknowledge 
defeat. 


@ If proof were 

needed of Noel 
Coward’s versatility 
we have it now in 
the West End where 
two of his plays are 
running of totally 
contrasted types. If 
Peace In Our Time 
reveals Coward as 
the master delineator 
of the ordinary 
people and a pur- 
veyor of patriotism 
without mawkish- 
ness, Present Laugh- 
ter is concerned only 
with exotic and im- 
probable characters, 
though near enough 
to life to avoid a 
charge of fantasy 
and to turn the 
Coward wit often 
enough into biting 
satire. Present 
Laughter is an ex- 
tremely clever play 
memorable for 
supplying the author 
with one of the most 
amusing acting parts 

of his career. 


(Right) : 

Garry : I suppose it’s of 
no interest to any of 
you that I have been 
wakened from a deep, 
deep sleep by every- 
body screaming like 
banshees! What’s go- 
ing on? : 

An early scene-in 

Present’ Laughter 

showing (L. to R.): 

Joan Swinstead as 

Monica Reed, Hugh 

Sinclair as Garry 

Essendine and Billy 

Thatcher as Fred. 


NOEL COWARD as he appeared in Present Laughter 


Eee Ae Laughter” 
AT 


PICTURES ®@ 


BY: 
ANGUS McBEAN 


a Ae RAY MM AR KE, 


HE current production of Noel Coward’s comedy is in the nature 
AE of a revival, for the play was originally presented at the Haymarket 
on 29th April 1943, when it played in a season with This Happy Breed. 
Present Laughter, which tells of Garry Essendine, a popular actor and 
egotistical poseur, has little plot but superb construction, while every 
line is pointed with audacious wit in Coward’s own particular way. 
Hugh Sinclair has taken over the role originally played by Mr. Coward 
and as in 1943 the play continues a brilliant success. 
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Miss Erikson: Ive 
been to the grocers. 
Garry : That’s as good 
an opening gambit 
as any. 
Garry, pampered 
and féted by his 
adoring public, ex- 
pects the same 
devotion from each 
member of his 
menage. (Centre) : 
Daphne Newton as 
Miss Erikson, his 
eccentric Scandin- 
avian housekeeper. 


Daphne : Oh Garry—oh darling .... Garry : It’s really perfect taste. The best sort of Colo- | 


Garry : Au revoir. my sweet, not goodbye — just au nial propaganda, 
revoir. 


Garry’s long-separated wife, Liz, like Monica, | 


A somewhat embarrassing interlude with an ; 
adolescent admirer brings considerable satisfac- his hard-headed and unemotional secretary, is a 
tion to Garry’s ego but eventual boredom. splendid prop in times of triumph or trouble. 


(Avis Scott as Daphne Stillington.) (Joyce Carey as Liz Essendine.) 


| 
} 


Joanna : I love the Queen’s Hall, don’t you? It’ uncompromising. 
Garry : I love the Albert Hall much more. 


The passionate love scene between Garry and Joanna, wife of his partner, Henry Lypiatt, 
takes a pedestrian turn. (Moira Lister as Joanna.) adn 


Daphne : The chautfeur’s got bright red hair. 
Garry’s inclination for philandering brings yet another embarrassing situation when Joanna 
makes her indignant departure after an unexciting night at the flat. 
(Right: Gwen Floyd as Lady Saltburn.) 
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Garry : I might die of 
some awful tropical 
disease or be bitten 
by a snake. 


Monica: 1 doubt’ if 
there are many 
snakes in the larger 
cities. 

Garry : I can see my 
self under a mos- 
quito net, fighting 
for breath .... 


Monica : Who with? 


On the eve of his 

departure for a 

tour abroad Garry 

indulges in a bout 
of self pity. 


(Below) : 

Another typical 
temperamentalout- 
burst by the spoilt 
hero of Present 
Laughter. (Right: 
Peter Gray and 

Gerald Case.) 


However, there is worse yet to come, for Garry is forced in the end to fly from his flat with 
Liz, having locked in one room his most persistent female pursuer, Daphne, and in another 
Roland Maule, the lunatic young playwright who has haunted him at intervals since the 


rise of the curtain. 
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Two scenes from Maurice J. Valency’s clever satire on a classic theme 
in which Eileen Herlie appeared as Alcestis, the Queen who, having laid 


“The Thracian 


99° 
Horses by Heracles. 


down her life for her husband to achieve fame 
severe blow to her vanity when she is brought back from “the nether world 
Miss Herlie is seen in the pictures with John Justin as 


and glory, receives a 


Admetis, the King, and Geoffrey Dunn as Crito. The Thracian Horses was 


produced on 8th May 1946. 


“The Company of Four” 


NOW--IN ITS THIRD YEAR 


OME eighteen months ago Theatre World 

paid tribute in pictures to the early work 
of the newly formed Company of Four at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. It is now possible to 
review the achievement since that date and 
to include scenes from some of the more dis- 
tinguished and successful productions. 

A great deal has been accomplished in 
these two years and not a few of the plays 
have achieved West End production. The 
policy of the Company of Four has remained 
constant and new playwrights and actors 
have been encouraged in every way. It has 
needed great courage to carry this through, 
but no one can now doubt the importance 
of the Lyric, Hammersmith, as a centre of 
good drama, production and acting. 

The period under review saw the rise to 
stardom of Eileen Herlie, whose perform- 
ance in The Eagle Has Two Heads (featured 
separately in a previous issue of Theatre 
World) brought fame overnight. For this 
performance Miss Herlie gained the first 
Ellen Terry Award for the finest perform- 


Att. te RE 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


ance by an actress during the year, and it 
is significant to note in this connection that 
Frederick Valk received the corresponding 
actor’s Award for his acting in The Brothers 
Karamazov, another Company of Four pro- 
duction which is featured on the next page. 
Not included in our pictures are two widely 
contrasted entertainments, namely the 
Sartre double bill (Men Without Shadows 
and The Respectable Prostitute) and Tup- 
pence Coloured, the latter being the first 
venture into intimate revue at the Lyic, 
Hammersmith, now transferred to the Globe. 

The current production, Dark Summer, 
is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. In- 
teresting contrasts will be provided by 
Gordon Daviot’s new play, The Little Dry 
Thorn, in which Angela Baddeley and 


- Richard Ainley are to appear as Sara and 
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Abraham, and the Christmas attraction, The 
Relapse, or Virtue in Danger, a Restoration 
Comedy by Sir John Vanbrugh, in which 
Cyril Ritchard will appear as Lord Fopping- 
ton and Madge Elliott as Barinthia. 


“ The 
Brothers 
Karamazov” 


(Right) : 


Karamazov: Alyosha, my 
my only son—I’m 
of 
more afraid 
than the other. 
the only one~ I’m _ not 
afraid of. 


adaptation 
y's novel was 
produced on 27th Ma 

1946, and provided a 
tinguished and_ exciting 
e of theatre. The scene 
on the right is from the 
fi t and shows Fred- 
erick Valk as old Kara- 
mazov, the role’ that 
arned him the first Ellen 
Award, and Pierre 
yosha Kara- 

mazoy. 


PICTURES BY 
ANG BE: 


Metpmnyepsepsiotio, 


| 
i} 
Zossima : Life is a blessing. Believe a dying man. When life is 


Alec Guinness and Veronica Turleigh i 
blessed, life is heaven. % 


another scene from the play, which wag| 
the occasion for some splendid acting) 
The company included James Donalalf 
who subsequently played opposite Bilee | 
Herlie in The Eagle Has Two Heads} 
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to R.): Pierre Lefevre as Alyosha Karamazoy, Ernest Milton 
as Father Zossima, Rhoderick Walker as Father Librarian, and 
Laurier Lister as Father Paissy. 


“ Caste” 


Scenes from the delightful 
revival of T. W. Robert- 
son’s play i ictorian 
s, which 
acted with f 
gusto and = subsequently 
transferred to the West 
End. 


PICTURES BY 


McBEAN 


Polly: Do I drive you 
away, Captain 
Hawtree: No. 
Polly: Yes, I do. 
frighten you, Im 
= ugly. I know I do. 


: : (L. to R.): Iris Russell 
‘ Esther, Brenda Bruce 
Polly Eccles and Frith 
Banbury as Capt. Hawtree 
in a scene from Act II. 


Meeles: Ah! You sly little puss, you know how to get over your poor Eccles: M ship. You and me’ll 
old father have a drain together on the quiet. 
3am (aside) : Yes, with sixpence. The Marquise de St. aur (Elliot 
J Mason) calls on her widowed 
An amusing moment from Act III with (left) Morland Graham as the fae hier awlaw. 


Irunken old father of Esther and Polly, and (right) Bill Rowbotham 
as Sam Gerridge. 
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Jean St. Clair, Phyllis Ryan, Brian Carey, Max Adrian and Arthur Sinclair in a scene from Trene | 
Hentschel’s production of Walter Macken’s play which was produced on 4th February of this year. 


PICTURES 
BY 


ANGUS McBEAN 


‘“« The 


Rossiters ” 
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“Galway Handicap ” | 


j 


as Honor Rossiter anjj 
Diana Wynyard as Eliza 
beth Rossiter in a scen 
from the dramatic plaj 
by Kenneth Hyde. Maa} 
garet Diamond prove 
herself a most promisin’ 
young actress and lat 
gave a splendid perfor 
ance in the ill-fated 
Who Gets Slapped, whi 
was presented at the Dy 
chess Theatre, though n 

] 


(Left) Margaret Dime 


of course, a Company 
Four production. 


“The Play's 
The Thing” 


Scenes from Clive Brook’s clever produc- 
tion of Molnar’s delightful light-as-air 
comedy-satire, which was produced on 
15th April and later transferred to the 
St. James’s. Clive Brook appeared as 
the resourceful playwright who dispelled 
his young friend’s suspicions after over- 
hearing an incriminating conversation 
between his fiancée and her ex-lover, by 
staying up all night to write a play con- 
taining this dialogue and so proving 
that the guilty couple were merely 
engaged in a reheapsal. 


PICTURES BY ANGUS McBEAN 


(Right) : Irene Worth as Llona and Clive 
Brook as Turai. 


Almady : I made you a countess and a wealthy woman. And what return do I get? You betray me—yes, 
betray me—with my best friend and nearest neighbour, the Marquis Jean Francois Gilette de la Tour 
d’Argent, Lord of Perigord des Champignons and Saint Sulpice de la Grand Parmentiere. 


The final rehearsal of Turai’s play which has been written to give Almady the maximum discomfiture. 


(L. to R.): Claud Allister as Mell, Michael Shepley as Almady, Irene Worth as Ilona, Clive Brook as Turai, 
Paul Demel as-Mansky, and Ian Lubbock as Adam. 
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66 m . 2 Dolittle : Don’t you give me none of your lip, and don’t let me hear you giv 
Pys alion this gentleman any of it, neither, or you'll hear from me about it. 


Alec Clunes as Higgins, Mervyn Johns as Dolittle and Brenda Bruce as Eliza 
in a scene from Act 1, Scene 2. This revival of Shaw’s comedy on 18th June 
d one of the best London has seen. 


Houston Rogers 


Eliza; What become of her new straw hat that should have come to Baia: p : 
ape eels at : : als al s e come to me? Somebody pinched it; and wh< 
I gay is, them as pinched it done her in. yr ; and what 


(L. to R.) : Margaret Halstan as Mrs. Higgins, Donald Finlay Pickering, Lucille Steven as Clara, Brenda 
Bruce as Eliza and Betty Sinclair as Mrs, Eynsford Hill, in an amusing moment from Act 2. 
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EKehoes from Broadway 
BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


WW spite of the fact the two most influen- 

tial morning papers, The Times and the 
Herald Tribune, turned thumbs down on it, 
The Heiress, a new play by Ruth and 
“Augustus Goetz, suggested by Henry James’ 
novel Washington Square, is the first hit of 
the new season. This, at last, justifies the 
existence of the critics on the afternoon 
papers, for tradition had it no play could 
succeed once the two aforementioned morn- 
ing papers said “‘ No.’’ It is also a tribute 
to Wendy Hiller for her sterling performance 
in the title role and for the strong hold she 
has on the affections of American theatre- 
goers who have never forgotten her great 
achievement in the Shavian comedies, 
Pygmalion and Major Barbara, in the 
cinema quite a few years back and who are 
now turning out en masse to applaud her 
in person. 

This same play was tried out on the road 
last season as Washington Square by Oscar 
Serlin with an unknown actress in the lead 
and when it failed miserably, director Jed 
Harris moved into action. He re-worked 
parts of the script with the authors; per- 
suaded successful screen writer, Fred F. 
Finklehoffe, to produce the new version with 
his own money insisted on Miss Hiller for 
the lead and flew to London to get her sig- 
nature on the contract, and then proceeded 
to lavish his directorial genius on the script. 
And it is genius—the best job he has done 
since The Green Bay Tree and just another 
way of saying the best job of direction to 
be seen on the American stage today. 

The play itself is most carefully written 
with all the stately beauty of its 1850 period 
intact and emphasised in its well-wrought 
and well-spoken dialogue that makes such 
pleasurable listening after a steady diet of 
Americanese. But it is also a little slow and 
plodding and the story just as old hat as it 
is old fashioned. It tells of the plain look- 
ing, timid, ungainly and dull Catherine 
Sloper, daughter of the wealthy and fash- 
ionable Dr. Austin Sloper, who falls in love 
with an idle fortune hunter, Morris Town- 
send. Her father despises her for not 
having the beauty and wit of her mother, 
who died at her birth, and cannot forgive 
her stupidity in not seeing through Morris; 
threatens to cut off the major portion of her 
inheritance and so drives her suitor away. 
Two years later Dr. Sloper is dead; Catherine 
has gained poise and a certain serene beauty 
when Morris turns up again to pursue the 
curdled courtship, only this time he finds 
Catherine quite desirable as a woman and 
an ideal choice for his wife. But Catherine 
has her revenge—a rueful revenge—she 
turns down Morris and prepares to face the 
empty life of a spinster. This is certainly 
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Wendy Hiller and Basil Rathbone in a scene from 
The Heiress, in which Miss Hiller has scored a 
personal triumph. 


not a story to get worked up over but the 
Hiller-Harris combination practically con- 
vinces you otherwise. Catherine becomes a 
very moving person in Miss Hiller’s skilled 
hands and sets the stage for Mr. Harris to 
spark a theatrically effective performance 
with moments of great poignancy. 

Co-starring with Miss Hiller is Basil Rath. 
bone, ducking behind a beard as her father, 
and this is one of his finer performances, 
leaving only little to be desired. Patricia 
Collinge, returning to the stage after a six 
year absence, proves how valuable an actress 
she is as Catherine’s incurably romantic 
aunt, Lavinia Penniman, who is all for 
Morris Townsend. Peter Cookson, in the 
latter role, is the only one salvaged from the 
original production and gives a good account 
of himself in this, his second Broadway 
appearance. 

The movie situation for The Heiress has 
already been taken care of and in a novel 
way, too. Producer Fred F, Finklehoffe 
will make it himself in New York during the 
run of the play with the same cast and Mr. 
Harris directing. 

Last year a war novel by William Wister 
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RAM GOPAL 


India’s premier dancer, in traditional 
Javanese costume 


OST-WAR ballet seasons have not been 
without incident. . London has paid 
homage to such exciting new dancers as 
Yvette Chauviré, Alicia Alonso and Jean 
Babilée—to name but a few. Troupes have 


been brought to the West End by De Basil, 


Lifar, Petit, Jooss, Inglesby, Lucia Chase 
and Pasuka, each producing at least one 
ballet sufficiently stimulating to cause a buzz 
of delighted excitement. Maybe the supreme 
experience lies just ahead when Ram Gopal 
brings his Hindu ballet to London in the 
near future. 

Gopal is unique in the world of the dance. 
He enslaves the mind as well as the eye. He 
is something more than an entertainer. He 
has dedicated his life to the dance with a 
religious fervour which makes each per- 
formance a new creation, and thus an un- 
forgettable experience for the audience. This 
dancer, beautiful as an Indian temple 
bronze, exalts the audience to a lofty intel- 
lectual plane, making them conscious of 
things undreamt of in their everyday 
philosophy. 

Since he last danced in London seven 
years ago, Gopal has been directing a school 
in southern India, which attracted some 200 
students or disciples to work under great 
maestros of the dance. These masters are 
the Indian equivalent of Mordkin and Cec- 
chetti in Russian ballet. Gopal is now in 
Britain with a representative troupe of 
Indian dancers. They hope to demonstrate 
that Indian philosophy is not as precious as 


Gopal’s Gospel | 
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by 
ERIC JOHNS 


but something pure, 


peacocks’ tongues, 
He wants to wean 


plain and beautiful. 
away the exoticism of India. 


the dance. True art does not need such 
embellishment and Gopal is anxious for us to 
experience beauty no longer over-adorned. 

Generally speaking, European dancers 


over-accentuate the importance of the legs. | 


They neglect their bodies from the waist up- 
wards. Arms, fingers, hands and face are 
all vital mediums of expression, but they are 


so often neglected by pupils of the Russian || 


school, who are content to perform their 
thirty-two fouettés. The Indian dancer, 
who is also an artist, and who has been 
trained by the great teachers, aims at being 


something more than a magnificent acrobat. | 


Under the guidance of his maestro, he 
masters every muscle of his body. He per- 


fects his technique, which, after all, is only 


the grammar of the dance. Then he throws 


it overboard, knowing he is in possession of |j 


a body so thoroughly trained that it is 
capable of expressing anything. 
from within. Indian dancing is not confined 
to the body; it is an expression of the mind. 


It is not just a display of perfected tech- | 


nique, but a spiritual expression newly 
created during every performance. 

Apart from being a technician, the Indian 
dancer has to be a man of culture; other- 
wise he is just a craftsman or a decorative 
athlete. He must absorb the spirit of India 
and let it breathe through his body when 
he dances. He must soak himself in the 
sculpture and paintings seen in the museums 
and temples. He must learn all he can 
about the past, present and future of India. 
An actor playing Romeo must know the 
tragedy as a whole, and discover why 
Shakespeare wrote it and what he is trying 
to express. A dancer’s. knowledge of the 


background to his work must be just as | 


thorough. 
During his forthcoming seasons in J.ondon 


Gopal will present a new three-act. ballet, || 


Rama, which will offer an insight into 
temple dancing. 
asleep in a temple in southern India. By 
means of a flash-back the work depicts Indian 


temple dancing in its right setting, as a|| 
devotional art and essentially a form of wor- || 


ship, despite its colour and flamboyant 
gesture. Suites of folk dances from the 


North West Frontier and Assam will be! 


introduced as well. 


When seeing | 
Indian dancers in the past, we have been so | 
blinded by the gorgeousness of the raiment || 
that we have often missed the real spirit of | 


The west- | 
ern artist dances from ‘without, the Indian 


In the plot a girl falls | 


For future seasons during his ‘five-year 
stay in this country Gopal plans to present 
other romantic ballets, as well as some intri- 


guing experiments in new dance forms. The’ 


Legend of the Taj might almost be called an 
Indian Romeo and Juliet, telling the story 
of the man who built the Taj Mahal. The 
ballet offers Gopal a superb role, both as a 
young lover and an old man. Being so 
Indian in flavour, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sche- 
herazade makes a strong appeal to Gopal. 
He has an ambition to stage the ballet in 
London with the original music and Bakst 
decor, but with genuine Indian costumes and 
his own choreography, which would differ 
considerably from the Fokine version. Simi- 
larly he plans to dance L’Apres Midi D’Un 
Faune to the Debussy music, but with 
Indian choreography. Another unique dance 
is promised against a background of voices 
chanting the Magnificat, to prove that 
Indian art is not something of the clouds, 
but can interpret things closely related to 
our own spiritual life. 

Western instead of Indian musical instru- 
ments will be used by Gopal for some of his 
ballets. The oboe, flute and strings are so 
Indian in spirit that they can be used to 
play Indian music. He has already carried 
out successful experiments in India by 
orchestrating Indian music for Western 
instruments, just as Puccini in Madame 
Butterfly re-scored genuine Japanese themes 
for European orchestras. 

When Pavlova visited India she was told 
that Indian dancing did not exist, as so 
little was known about it at that time. 
Archeologists have proved that dancing 
was a part of Indian life as far back as 5,000 
B.C., but it so happened that during the 
period of Pavlova’s visit the public had lost 
interest and dancing was suffering an almost 
total eclipse. She must have stimulated 
their interest with her ballet, Oriental Im- 
pressions, which had choreography by Shan 
Kar, and delighted Indian critics throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. When 
Pavlova visited the temple at Adjanta she 
made careful notes and sketches of the 
famous frescoes, and eventually, with Clus- 
tine, arranged a suite of dances, - using 
authentic attitudes of the frescoes. 
Tscherepnine wrote music specially for the 
ballet in an attempt to convey an impression 


of Hindu mysticism. At that time the public: 


did not care for the ballet, which seemed 
too abstract for the popular taste. Since 
the creation of Massine’s symphonic ballets, 
it is possible that the present-day public 
would take more kindly to the Adjanta 
Frescoes. In modern India dancing is enor- 
mously popular. There are times when it 
appears to be greeted with applause that 
borders on the indiscriminate. 
* * * 

Gopal has already been invited to appear 
with his troupe at the Bolshoi Theatre in 
Moscow, but he ‘would be even happier to 


be instrumental in staging a Festival of the 
Dance in London. Why not invite the 
Soviet Union to send Ulanova and Lepeshin- 
skaya to London with a company from the 
Bolshoi Theatre, so that we can see the very 
best Russia has produced? Other countries 
—America, France, India, Spain, Bali, Java, 
China, Mexico and Jamaica—might send the 
finest. troupes they could recruit for the 
occasion. The Festival would be something 
more than a series of performances in a 
theatre. Gopal is a great believer in the 
interchange of ideas on a constructive basis. 
He would like to see the greatest authorities 
of the various schools of dancing in friendly 
discussion at the same table. He is the last 
one to say that Indian dancing is right and 
Russian is wrong. Why not experiment 
with a new technique of East and West? He 
is already suggesting the possibility of such 
a fusion with his plans for presenting Sche- 
herazade with Western music and decor, and 
Eastern costumes, dancers and _ choreo- 
graphy. 


COMPANY MEETING 


PICCADILLY THEATRE 
Distribution of 60 Per Cent. 


The tenth annual general meeting of 
Piccadilly Theatre Ltd., was held on 14th 
October at the Piccadilly Theatre, W1. 

Mr. E. Thornton-Smith, F.1.D. (the chair- 
man) said that the profits for the year ended 
31st July last, at £21,121, were very similar 
to those of the previous year. As share- 
holders were aware, the company was only 
in the position of owning a property and not 
in any way interested in theatrical produc- 
tion. They let the theatre and let the bars 
separately. It was true that when they let 
the theatre they were on sharing terms, but 
there was a minimum weekly rental, and all 
the risks of production and pleasing the 
public were in the hands of their tenants, so 
shareholders were not really at a large risk 
in that matter. 

It might be thought that the balance car- 
ried forward was a small one, but if share- 
holders looked at the balance-sheet they 
would see that provision had been made for 
dividend equalisation if it were ever needed. 

Since 31st July they had had a very suc- 
cessful play at the theatre called The Voice 
of the Turtle. The theatre was now let for 
Off The Record, a play that was building up 
all the time. Their income was assured until 
well into the New Year, and they were 
always getting West End managers asking if 
they could rent the theatre. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a final dividend of 35 
per cent., making 60 per cent., less tax, for 


the year, was declared. 
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Eehoes from Broadway (Continued) 
Haines, Command Decision, dealing with the. 


bombing of Germany before the invasion, 
received a friendly critical reception and a 
pleasant success. This inspired Mr. Haines 
to trot out again the play he had first writ- 
ten on which the novel was based and pro- 
ducer Kermit Bloomgarden to buy it. Clark 
Gable read the script and was so enthused 
he persuaded Metro to procure it for him on 
one of those pre-production deals of 
$100,000 down plus a percentage of the 
gross until some fabulous figure is reached. 
The play opened several days after The 
Heiress with little advance enthusiasm and 
virtually no advance at the box office to win 
nine favourable notices out of ten. The only 
thing left now for those connected with the 
production to ‘‘ sweat out,’’ is the degree 
of success Command Decision will have, 
because of the seeming apathy of the public 
to war themes. 

Several reviewers tagged Command Deci- 
sion the “‘ Journey’s End of 1947,” or 
‘“ Worthy to rank with What Price Glory,”’ 
but that’s a bit of enthusiastic exaggeration. 

_Not that the play isn’t worthy of success, 
for it is a generally vigorous and authentic 
drama with an arresting and heroic central 
character, Brigadier General K. C. Dennis, 
who is faced with the grim task of taking 
severe losses by sending his bombers past 
the range of fighter protection in order to 
wipe out three German cities where jet 
planes are being built and who must also 
face the opposition of Washington staff 
officers and visiting Senators who cannot see 
how necessary these losses are to the ulti- 
mate winning of the war. But somehow, 
Mr. Haines over-stacked his play with stock 
characters and stock situations which the 
critics were kind enough to overlook or for- 
give. The hardest to take of these situations 
is the one where General Dennis sends his 
best friend, Colonel Martin, up, on the 
latter’s plea, when he doesn’t have to. While 
Martin is on the mission, word comes that 
his wife has just given birth to a son and 
while they are toasting it, a second message 
comes in from Martin saying—you guessed 
it—he is going down in flames over the tar- 
get and shortly after comes that second act 
curtain. We couldn’t help but wonder what 
the reaction to this would have been if the 
celluloid version had come out first. 
Wouldn’t these same reviewers have turned 
up their critical noses and said: ‘‘ Let’s go 
to an English movie, instead? ”’ 

Heading the all male cast under the direc- 
tion of John O'Shaughnessy, who is staging 
his first Broadway show, is Paul Kelly and 
his very good performance of General Dennis 
has been labelled “‘ superb ’’ and has raised 
him from the rank of featured player to 
star. 

With all Broadway rooting for its success 
for it was brought uptown after a small 
theatre tryout where it received an excellent 


critical reception, Theodore Ward’s- Our 
Lan’, about a group of Negroes during the 
Civil War who were given their own land 
to. work by order of General Sherman only 
to have it taken away from them after Lin- 
coln’s assassination, failed to create any stir 
whatsoever. The cold glare of professional 
Broadway unmercifully revealed the play’s 
structural deficiencies and robbed it of the 
simplicity and intimacy it had in the semi- 
pro theatre, leaving little chance for its 
commercial success. 

Donald Ogden Stewart’s How I Wonder 
proved as big a disappointment, for Mr. 
Stewart, one of America’s finest wits who 
has been toiling these many years on the 
coast as Hollywood’s top scenarist—his 
latest is Life With Father, Warner Bros. 
superb version of the play—was expected to 
come across with something sparkling. In- 
stead he has written a tepid comedy about 
an astronomer plagued with all the doubts 
and problems. facing the intelligent, thinking 
man today running from the Negro problem 
to the threat of a third world war to the 
atom bomb and saying nothing very start- 
ling on any of them. Raymond Massey is 
starring as the astronomer and he is giving 
the most natural and least mannered per- 
formance of his career. 

The third disappointment is Michael Myer- 
berg’s production of Dear Judas, which he 
has adapted and staged from Robinson 
Jeffers’ poem published nineteen years ago, 
with the music of Johann Sebastian Bach 
and dances and mimes by Esther Junger. 
Mr. Myerberg is the courageous producer of 
Skin of Our Teeth and Lute Song, so all the 
many friends he made from these produc- 
tions, admirers of beauty, imagination and 
integrity in the theatre, couldn’t help but 
wish him well with Dear Judas, for he has 
wanted to stage this production for ten 
years. Unfortunately, this controversial 
re-telling of the betrayal of Christ—Judas is 
seen in a more favourable light than many 
of our church fathers like—is strangely un- 
dramatic and all the beauties of the produc- 
tion cannot compensate for this essential 
deficiency. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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AMATEURS! 
LEARN to ACT 


BY POST 
Train like professionals in the 
technical short cuts to success .. 


the “tricks of the trade.’” From 
“just an amateur”’ to trained 


if 
artist takes such a little while by 


our method. Learn the new way, the easy way, the quick 
wav... PRIVATELY, at home. Exercises to teach you .. 
Charts to show you . . Service to help you. 


Free lesson and details from : 


THE GANNON STACE COLLECE (N8) 
139 Cannon Street, London, EC4 


“COMPANY MEETING 


ODEON THEATRES LTD. 
Refinancing Completed 


The annual meeting of Odeon Theatres, 
Limited, was held last month in London, 
Mr. J. Arthur Rank, the chairman, presid- 
ing. ; 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement : — 

In the year under review we have com- 
pletely and permanently refinanced the 
Group and have raised the sum _ of 
£13,335,000 at an average rate of 3.76 per 
cent. per annum. 

The operations were as follows :— 

(a) Odeon Properties, Limited, issued on 
5th July 1946, £3,500,000 3} per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock at 98 per cent. 
and 1,000,000 44 per cent. redeemable 
cumulative preference shares of £1 each at 
21s. Prior to the issue of these two securi- 
ties, it had issued to Odeon Theatres, Ltd., 
£1,000,000 4 per cent. second mortgage 
debenture stock at par on 24th June 1946. 

(b) Odeon Associated Theatres, Limited, 
issued on 7th February 1947 £3,500,000 32 
per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 
par, and 1,250,000 44 per cent. redeemable 
cumulative preference shares of £1 each at 
21s. per share; and on 27th January 1947, 
£1,500,000 32 per cent. second mortgage 
debenture stock, at par, in favour of Odeon 
Theatres, -Limited. 

(c) (i) Odeon Theatres, Limited, redeemed 
the outstanding balance of £1,500,841 5 per 
cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 1024 
per cent., giving holders the right to convert 
into the 32 per cent. second mortgage deben- 
ture stock of Odeon Associated Theatres, 
Limited, or to be repaid in cash. 

(ii) On 16th September 1946 the holders of 
the outstanding £1,260,400 54 per cent. 
debentures were offered the right to convert 
their holdings into Odeon Properties, Ltd., 
4 per cent. second mortgage debenture stock 
upon the basis of receiving £79 of such stock 
per £105 (including redemption premium) 
and £26 in cash. 

(iii) on 16th September 1946, 1,186,849 6 


per cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 
each in Odeon Theatres, Limited, were 
offered to shareholders at 26s. 

All of these operations were successful. 

I am particularly happy to tell you that 
we are making steady progress in the distri- 
bution of British products in the United 
States of America and in South America, 
with the result that the dollar income from 
the films is'steadily increasing, and after all 
costs of distribution leaves a net surplus 
which is being remitted regularly to this 
country. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
final dividend of 10 per cent., making 174 
per cent. free of tax for the year, was 
approved. 


FOR SCENERY, PROPERTIES AND ALL 
THEATRICAL REQUIREMENTS CONSULT 


STAGE 
SCENERY 


Managing Director :— WILLIAM ABINGDON 
(Stage Director of Drury Lane Theatre 1924-46) 


Estimates submitted for hire or purchase 


Special attention to amateurs’ requirements 


Inquiries to:— 
Dept. T. 
49 Wellington Street 
Covent Garden, W C2 
Telephone : 
Tempie Bar 2158/9 


Workshops and Studios 
22a Church Road 
Leatherhead, Surrey 
Telephone : 
Leatherhead 3202 
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| WHO’S WHO IN 
THE THEATRE 


The Tenth Edition of John Parker’s great reference work, published in July this year, was 
sold out even before publication, so great was the demand. All who were unable to obtain 
copies will welcome the reprint which is now available. 


The Tenth Edition is the biggest, most comprehensive edition yet published. Every feature 
has been brought up to date. Over 3000 biographies, complete London playbills since 1939 
details of long runs, the invaluable Theatrical Calendar, genealogical trees—all the familiar 
features, and a new one, appear in the Tenth Edition. Sturdily bound in 
cloth with over 2000 pages of information, this is a book you should GO )a nee 
on no account miss. 

London W C2 
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Broadway—Critics and Casts 
(Continued from page 10) 


power. 
critic actually kills the show. The cause of 
déath is now known to be a malignant germ 
which lies dormant in every theatrical offer- 
ing. The critics merely induce: the condi- 
tion in which the germ becomes active and 
finally kills the patient. 


* * * 


The name~of the germ is HIGH RUN- 
NING COSTS. And until an effective germ- 
icide becomes available the wise producer 
will close his show as soon as he is made 
aware of the critics’ displeasure. Otherwise 
he may easily double his losses. 

To nurse the show into a success he can- 
not, it has been proved, rely to any great 
extent on word-of-mouth /publicity. He 
must embark on an expensive advertising 
campaign. His backers will be called upon 
to share the producer’s confidence to the 
tune of 20 per cent. over and above their 
original contribution. And his cast will be 
invited to accept cut salaries. 

And even if the producer is prepared to 
cut his back-stage expenses to the minimum, 
he may be baulked by the owner of the 
theatre. For 75 per cent. of the theatrical 
real estate throughout the country is con- 
trolled by the brothers Shubert. And in 
their New York theatres they enforce what is 
called a STOP CLAUSE condition. This 
means that when the weekly take drops 
below. £3,750, the Shuberts will evict their 
tenant. 

That alone is enough to dishearten the 
would-be show nurser. 

But there are few shows that have as low 
a get-out figure as £3,750. A straight play 
with one set and few highly paid actors can 
tun for as little; but with changes of scenery, 
heavy lighting and costume rentals, star 
salaries, and above all, any form of musical 
activity, the costs begin to soar. 


* * * 


The only detailed figures to which I have 
recourse are those of the play Bathsheba, in 
which my wife and I recently appeared at 
the Barrymore Theatre. This was a biblical 
play with one main set and two insets. There 
were twenty speaking parts, and no music 
onstage or in the pit. 


But it is no longer held that the 


Our weekly get-out figure was approxi- 


‘mately £4,250. 


The owners of the theatre, the Shuberts, 
took 35 per cent. of the gross, i.e., 
£1,487 10s. of our get-out. 

The other expenses were roughly as 
follows : — ‘ 


Royalties (author, director, 
production supervisor) £770 0 0 
' Salaries * £1,590 0 0 


It is worth pointing out here that the 
salaries of the backstage staff are con- 
siderably higher than those of their Eng- 
lish equivalents. Our chief electrician, for 
instance, received £62 10s., the same 
salary as that of a firmly established 
juvenile actor. The chief carpenter 
received £50 10s., and the chief property- 
man £37 10s. 

Advertising (a meagre allocation) £350 0 0 


Rentals and Departmental bills £165 0 0 
Weekly charges, taxes, extra 
stagehands, etc. £215 0 0 


The capacity weekly take for the Barry- 
more Theatre was a little over £6,000. 

The play had therefore to average over 
two thirds capacity business in order to pay 
its way. 

This is tough going. And it is easy to see 
why a critical thumbs down is virtually an 
order to quit. 


* * * 


It is less easy for a stranger to under- 
stand how the managers continue to find 
backing for so bad a financial risk as the 
presentation of a play. This would seem to 
be an interesting field for research. Who are 
the angels? How much do they stand to 
gain or lose? I can only guess at the 
answers. 


I don’t think, however, that many backers 
stand to lose much. For provided they 
become bona fide partners of the company 
which is formed to present the play, the 
losses sustained are deductible for income 
tax purposes. The sucker who cannot afford 
the probable loss is, I imagine, a rarity. 

On the other hand, I cannot believe that 
even in the case of a slap-up success it is the 
best of all financial investments. For it 
takes so long for a successful play to pay 
back its production costs before any profits 

(Continued on page 36) 


D. & J. BENJAMIN 


THEATRICAL ‘COSTUMIERS 
22/23 Dean Street, Oxford Street, London, W1 


Let us costume your next Show and so be 
sure of having a well-dressed Production 


Telephone: 
GERrard 1019 


KAMERA KLEAR BASE 
IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MAKE-UP 


Ut 02 auolher crane tf i 


The startling success of this series when used by the 
Stars for their personal day and evening make-up 
created such an insistent demand that Kamera Klear | 
Base has now been made available. for all women. 
Words alone cannot: adequately describe this fascinating 
foundation ; only by seeing its flattering effect for 
yourself can you appreciate the real beauty of this 


most attractive make up. 


In Four Shades Price 8/9 
Blonde Fair Blonde Dark per Jar 
Brunette Fair Brunette Dark 


The Leichner Make-up Studio at Il, Great Newport Street London W.C.2 


is at your disposal for expert advice on any question of make-up and the 


care of the skin. Telephone: Temple Bar 6954 for appointment. 


Broadway-Critics & Casts (Con) 


can be shared out. A semi-successful legit 
show like Lillian Hellman’s Another Part of 
the Forest closes after five months without 
paying back its production costs. And I am 
assured that even the very successful Annie 
Get Your Gun which has been playing to 
packed houses since May 1946 has not yet 
broken even. 

One of this season’s musical productions 
closed before ever reaching New York. It 
had cost £90,000. I cannot say how this 
money was spent. Once more I can only 
give an indication from the Bathsheba cost 
sheet. 


Scenery (including designing, 
painting, building and drapes) £5,568 
Costumes ? £3,471 


There was, as I have said, only one solid 
set. The other two were drop-in tent scenes. 
And all but three of the twenty characters 
had but one costume apiece. The sandals 
wor: by most of them cost £12 10s. a pair. 

It is hardly surprising that producers and 
playwrights have come to lose patience with 
those nine all-powerful critics, who could 
sit smugly by and cue the liquidators with a 
jab: of the (pen. It) 1s’ as) if they’ had’ to 
qualify before this board of examiners in 
order to be given a permit to entertain the 
public. 

The unprecedented situation has not 
added to the critics’ prestige. On the con- 
trary, they have come in for a volume of 
abuse which they did not fully deserve. But 
a more serious consequence is the defection 
of many. good artists who have turned to 
radio and the movies as a more stable source 
of increment. 

For in order to make a living in the 
theatre the actor and playwright now has to 
rely on a series of winners. The mediocre 
show has always been in the majority. But 
since the mediocre is no longer economically 
feasible it is death or glory. 

Let us end on a cheerful note. Let us 
think of those prosperous traders who pro- 
vide the three-ply, the fabrics and the 
sandals. For them atleast three flops are 
better than one winner. For them the 
theatre still throbs. Theirs is the turnover. 


ENTRAL London Amateur Company playing 
_ London and Home Counties, travelling expenses 

Ree eres experienced acting members. — Box 
0. i 


Echoes from Broadway (Continued) 


Two English importations that will be 
tough marketing over here are Under The 
Counter and Duet For Two Hands. 

Under the Counter is exactly the same 
production that London saw for two years. 
Lee Ephraim is again the producer, this time 
in association with the Messrs. Schubert, 
and Cicely Courtneidge, of course, is starred 
and we haven’t seen so many conservative 
English ties in one place in all the years 
we’ve been over here, as those that turned 
out to cheer Miss Courtneidge on. - Miss 
Courtneidge, to repeat an accepted fact, is 
a truly great comedienne—one of the fun- 
niest women alive, but she should never 
have come to America in anything so Bri- 
tish as Under the Counter. So many of her 
lines and gags that must have been howls 
in England are lucky to get giggles over 
here. This has tempted a few carping re- 
viewers to say that Miss Courtneidge is a 
‘« British ’’ comedienne and not an “‘ Inter- 
national ’’ one, but this is pure nonsense. 
Her pantomime is as international as the 
Marx Bros., and she can whip across a gag 
with the skill of a Bob Hope—all she needs 
are some American ones. 

Mary Hayley Bell’s thriller, Duet For Two 
Hands, about a pair of murderer’s hands 
transplanted on a sensitive poet, proved too 
much for Americans to swallow. However, 
the performances by Joyce Redman and 
Francis L. Sullivan won cheers. Miss Red- 
man, in particular, electrified the audience, 
turning in a performance that is sure to give 
all American actresses her age inferiority 
complexes. Running a poor acting third was 
Hugh Marlowe, in the pivotal role of the 
poet played by John Mills in London, thus 
denying the play any possible chance for 
success. 

In the musical division, an operetta in the 
Blossom Time-Student Prince tradition, 
called Music In My Heart with Tchaikovsky 
music and a phoney Tchaikovsky story, 
wherein the great composer falls in love 
with a visiting French prima donna only to 
lose her to his best friend, received scath- 
ing reviews making it a very doubtful entry 
for sophisticated New York; but if it is not 
too expensively hooked up it should be able 
to tour America profitably and delight those 
audiences that patronise Blossom Time year 
in and year out. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 : 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. | The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 


Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 
DANCING, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees. 


The School remains open in the evening. 
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and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 

the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 

Council). 

Prospectus and all further information post free from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary 


— 


cise She waited a moment under the fairy lights ; 
the garden seemed enchanted ; she 

waited by the dark tree, secure in beauty, 
until she heard the expected footstep. 


LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND ST., W.t 


SKIN FOOD * CLEANSING CREAM * BEAUTY MILK * DATHOS (for extra dry skins) * LIPSTICK 
DAY CREAM * FACE POWDER ‘ SAFADA HAND LOTION * MAKE-UP BASE Prices from 18/6 to #- 
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BISHOP’S ‘‘ CUEBAR” 


Sound Effects and Equipment as used in 
40 Theatres in London and Provinces. 
Terms for Hire for all productions 
BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL 
co. LTD. 

108 Beverley Way, London S.W.20 
Malden 4118 2559 & 2849 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1947) 
Post tree on application 
Tom. Bar ; 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. om. 1 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, wC2 


available to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies include:— 


PINKSTRING &SEALINC CREAT DAY 
WAX 4m. 5f.1 set 3m. 11.1 set 
TO OR 
FRIEDA 5m. 4f. 1 set 1a REAM AGAIN 
LADIESIN RETIREMENT Tarr DANCE 
ee rae 4m.5f.1 set 


nN<prv 


THE MAN WHO CAME 
TODINNER 16m. 9f.1sec JHE LITTLE FOXES 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WASN’T IT ODD? 
WITH YOU 7f.12m.1set 3m. 6f.1 set 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ONE ACT PLAYS:- 
THE WIDOW OF HEARDINGAS WHITE BLACKMAIL 


STRANCE REFUCE 9f. FALLING UPSTAIRS 
BITTER FRUIT 7f. 1m. 3f. 


Many other first-class 


Three Act & One Act Plays 
available 
Write for list to:—- 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


24 Whitcomb Street, London WC2 


WEBBS, THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Tel: Hampstead 0369 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


5 CANTERBURY MANSIONS 
LYMINGON ROAD 
LONDON N.W.6 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Radio Screen 


Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


Patrons { 


Stage 
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Amateur Stage 


ME. W. A. Darlington, whose qualifica- 

tions to write as a critic few will ques- 
tion, contributes a lively comment on | 
amateurs and criticism in a new book by | 
Norman Lee entitled Amateur Dramatics 
(Cumberlege, O.U.P., 6/-). His, conclusion || 
is that amateurs should learn to profit by 
criticism, and not regard it indignantly as 
rather an impertinence. 

To which the best type of amateur would || 
reply: ‘‘ Very good, but from where can we || 
get competent criticism? ’’ That has been 
a hiatus for long enough, although the 
advent of drama festivals with professional 
adjudication was a serious move to fill it. 

Mr. Lee’s book is so written that it should 
encourage the amateur to take a look at 
himself and improve his standard. 

Another new book is Stage Make-Up Made 
Easy, by M. H. Benoliel (Deane & Sons, 
7/6). Judging from the inquiries on this 
subject sent to this journal, many amateurs | 
need such a book. Make-up is a subject for 
common sense, practice, and reasonable 
guidance for the inexperienced, such as this 
book provides. It pays quite a lot of atten- || 
tion to ghost make-ups, from Hamlet to 
Blithe Spirit, but is silent upon such a 
character as Tom Merrick in Frieda. Yet }} 
how often in drama is a. scarred man }j 
required? However, this one omission does 
not invalidate a book which covers the |} 
groundwork of stage make-up most helpfully |] 
for the beginner. 

Fleet Street Players are producing Pyg- 
malion at Toynbee Hall on 20th-21st Nov., |} 
at 7.30 p.m. 

This autumn, to 6th December, other full- | 
length plays will be staged at Toynbee Hall, 
by various London groups, followed by a || 
public adjudication. Performances com- 
mence at 2.30 p.m. on Saturdays. In addi- |} 
tion, Toynbee Hall has a long list of other |} 
attractions, making it one of London’s | 
busiest amateur playhouses. 

The Liberal Theatre Group staged By |} 
Candleight at the Twentieth Century |} 
Theatre on 28th-29th October. 


Ashley Players, Walton-on-Thames, stage || 
Pygmalion at the Playhouse, on 24th-27th || 
November. Gaslight and Thark will follow | 
in February and May. 

Four Seasons Theatre Club gave French || 
Without Tears at Lewisham last month. || 
This group produced an impressive pro- || 
gramme for the event, and they invite new 
playing members, who should apply to|| 
Philip Moore Productions, 109 Calverley || 
Road, Catford. ee || 

Southport Dramatic Club celebrate this |] 
autumn the tenth anniversary of the open- || 
ing of their own theatre. The Club dates || 
from 1913, and on 13th-22nd November will 
produce Goodness, How Sad, and on 4th- || 
13th December Glorious Morning. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WALLASEY 
FLORAL PAVILION—NEW BRIGHTON 


, ERS are invited, not later than llth Nov. 
1947, for the tenancy of the above Pavilion 
(seating capacity 1,400) during the 1948 Summer 
Season. Forms of Tender and full particulars may 
be obtained from the Publicity & Entertainments 
Manager, 142 Brighton Street, Wallasey. 
EMRYS EVANS, 
Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
Wallasey. 
VERYMAN Drama Guild (former W5 Dramatic 
Club) require Actors, Producers, Technicians 
Club Room Central London. Initial programme in 
cludes Shaw, Priestley, Barrie and Ibsen produc- 


tions.—Full details to Howard Dalton, 172 Worple 
Road, Wimbledon, SW20. 
MATEUR’ SOCIETIES wanting a Professional 


44 Producer of over a hundred shows—write or 
phone: Leonard Courtenay, 104 Bramfield Road, 
SWll. BATtersea 2370. 

TTIC THEATRE CLUB have few vacancies for 

players, impending production. Beginners wel- 
come; coaching, view to being featured. Details in 
first letter to Sec.: D. Macdonald Hanlon, 7 Lan- 
caster Grove, NW5. 

OR SALE—Back numbers Theatre World, Sept. 
A =61943-Dec. 1946. Complete except Mar. 1945. Also 
Dancing Times, Jan. 1943-Dec. 1946. Offers to 
Kennedy, 13 Leadhall Crescent, Harrogate. 

OVEL THEATRE STUDIO, W11. — Full-time 

Stage Training. Stanislavsky Method. Evening 

Classes. Professional, non-profit-making production 
groun to be formed. Prospectus from Secretary, 


26 Groom Place, S.W.1 
NE-ACT Play Competition. Sponsors: Attic 
Theatre Club. Prize. Performance guaranteed. 


$.A.E. for details : 
caster Grove, NW3. 
LAY PICTORIAL—Nos. 41-338, 298 Copies in 25 
volumes, beautifully bound in maroon. Perfect 
condition. Private owner actual cost £27. Offers 
to Box No. 107. i 
"WHEATRICAL Scenery, secondhand, required. Flats 
some 14 feet high preferred.—Box No. 108. 


ANTED urgently. Copies of Theatre World. 

_Jan., Mar., Apr., June, 1947. Write stating 
price to Mason, 130 Boundary Road, Wood Green, 
London, N22. 


BASIC MOVEMENT FOR THE STAGE 


‘Directed by Theodore M. Constable, R.A.D.A. 
INTENSIVE TEACHING COURSE FOR 
PRODUCERS AND CLUB LEADERS 
FUNDAMENTALS FOR MIME, GESTURE AND 
STAGE MOVEMENT 


to be held in London on Saturday afternoons 
for eight weeks starting 3rd January 1948 


Apply to THE SECRETARY, 
Basic Movement, Tower Hse., Copse Hill, SW20 


D. Macdonald Hanlon, 7 Lan- 


SS 
SHELAGH ELLIOTT-CLARKE L.R.A.M. (ELO 
TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHING or STAGE 
Day and Evening Classes 


5 BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL 


Royal 3323) 


Get advice that is worth-while. 
Vocational ability or any per- 


WORRIED ? 


sonal problem. “‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars but in ourselves that we are underlings. ’ 
Send penny stamp for particulars. 
Write to NOEL JAQUIN or VERA COMPTON 
Psychologists 


8 MANOR COURT, SOUTHGATE, 
LONDON N14 
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Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 


Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sats. Inclusive WELBECK 6804 


The Universities’ Settlement in East London 
28 Commercial Street, E.1. ( BlShopsgate 0022) 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


1 SEASON OF FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 

WITH PUBLIC ADJUDICATIONS 
at 2.30 p.m. on Saturdays 

Ist malate ‘The Query Players 

Adjudicator: Peter Brook 

Nov. 8th ‘‘ NOAH ” Nth. London Theatre Club 
Adjudicator: Martin Browne 

Nov. 15th ‘STREET SCENE” Toynbee Players 
Adjudicator: Michel Saint-Denis 

Nov. 22nd “PYGMALION ” Fleet Street Players 
Adjudicator: Walter Hudd 

Nov. 29th ‘RIGHT YOU ARE Queen Mary 

IF YOU THINK SO” College 

Adjudicator: John Allen 

Dec. 6th ‘“ THE TRAGEDY OF NAN” Kerwin 
Adjudicator: J. L. Hodgkinson Players 


Tickets at 1/3 & 2/6 from the Theatre Director 


Nov. 


Deane’s Latest Drama Book 


STAGE MAKE-UP MADE EASY 


By M. H.Benoliel. 70 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
Postage 2d. Material, Straight Make-up, Character 
Make-up. Adding a few years, Middle age, Elderly 
parts, wigs, features, beards, crepe hair, etc. 
Miscellaneous. Range of grease paints. Powder 
and Patch Plays. Sinister make-up. Darker 
skinned types. A Make-up picture book etc. 
A completely up-to-date edition of ‘‘ Plays and 
their plots ’’ is now ready. Price 7d. Post Paid. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


31 Museum Street, London, WCi 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Principal : W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 


(Fre 2958) 


(2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


ERE DIS Sa 
QUALITY 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


TEM * 
AMBASSADORS 47) VAUDEVILLE Strand [37 
Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tues. 2.30; Sats. 5.15 and 8.30 Eves. 7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 


‘SWEETEST & LOWEST’”’ A. E. MATTHEWS * MARJORIE FIELDING 
(3rd Edition of Sweet & Low) THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


Second Year of This Edition 
by Douglas Hom2 
HERMIONE GINGOLD HENRY KENDALL Produced by Colin Chandler 


FOR THE: INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) | 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMP’Y 


new season from October 31 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


new season begins November 12 


Programme and times of Performance at Box Office 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
°° STARLIGHT ROOF ’”’ 
Vic Oliver Pat Kirkwood 


SADLER’S WELLS 


ROSEBERY AVENUE EC Fred Emney with Melachrino’s Music 
Licensee & General Manager: George Chamberlain | | Twice Nightly at 6.0 and 8.35 
Box Office: TERminus 1672-3 Prices 1/- to 9/- 

J PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681 ) 
NOVEMBER— OPERA AND BALLET SID FIELD (in person) 
OPERA: Evenings at 7 p.m. in PICCADILLY HAYRIDE 


Matinee Saturday November 15th 


Twi ; 8.30. 
22nd, and 29th at 230 p.m. ice MEDS Pe gee ees 


BALLET: One performance only in November 


Matinee Saturday November 8th 
at 230p.m. 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373 ) 
Twice Nightly 6 and 8.30 


Here, There and Everywhere 
A new Musical with 


TOMMY TRINDER (@drrany 


Leaflets giving detailed particulars of 
performances available at Box Office 


Office opens from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Box 


GIOVANN: » 
BARBER OF SEVILLE 


| LE TOSCA 
DON PASQUALE Tosca, 


THE NEW LONDON OPERA COMPANY 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 


H.M. Tennent Ltd. and Stephen Mitchell 
present 


EMLYN WILLIAMS 
MARY HINTON 


“TRESPASS” 


by Emlyn Williams 


ALDWYCH 


H.M. Tennent Ltd. and John C. Wilson 
present 


“PEACE IN OUR TIME” 


~ by Noel Coward 


HAYMARKET b 


H. M. Tennent Ltd., and John C. Wilson 
present 


HUGH SINCLAIR in 


“PRESENT LAUGHTER” 


by Noel Coward 


Tennent Productions Ltd 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


GLOBE A Company of Four Production 
JOYCE GRENFELL ELISABETH WELCH 
MAX ADRIAN 
in 
TUPPENCE COLOURED 


An Intimate Revue devised and directed 
by Laurier Lister 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 


Until 8th November 


“DARK SUMMER” 


with 
JOAN MILLER and JEAN CADELL 


Opening 11th NOVEMBER 
ANGELA BADDELEY 
THE LITTLE DRY THORN 


by Gordon Daviot 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


OKLAHOMA! 


Show! 


“The Hallmark of good entertainment’’ — Tatler 


SAVOY (Tem 8888 ) 
Evgs. 7.0. Mats. Wed., Sat. & Boxing Day 2.30 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


LESLIE BANKS SOPHIE STEWART 


“A sheer delight” D. Graphic. ‘A riot” S. Chron. 
“Won the hearts of us all” Daily Papress 


GARRICK ( Tem 4601 ) 


Commencing Tues. Nov. 18th, and subs. 7.15 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30. Ist Mat. Nov. 22nd. 


JACK BUCHANAN in 


CANARIES SOMETIMES SING 


: CORAL BROWNE 
HEATHER THATCHER AUSTIN TREVOR 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Commencing Wed. Nov. 19th and subs. 7.0 
Mats. Thur. & Sat. 2.30. Ist Mat. Nov. 22nd. 


NAUNTON WAYNE 
NORA SWINBURNE in 


HONOUR AND OBEY 


A new comedy 


THE OLD VIC 


THEATRE COMPANY 


RETURN TO 


THE NEW THEATRE 


Tuesday 4th November 


with 
THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW 


Shakespeare 
e 


Monday (7th November 
KING RICHARD II 


Shakespeare 


Wednesday 3rd December 
SAINT JOAN 


Shaw 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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